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A. 


ZENEID (the), analysed on the Wolffian 
principles of criticism, 665, 683 ; doubt- 
ful genuineness of the second book, 
667 ; glaring discrepancies, 667, sqq. 

Africa, the source of the slave-trade, 470; 
knowledge of the means of wealth im- 
portant to the natives, 495; registra- 
tion of slaves introduced by lord C. 
Somerset at the Cape of Good Hope, 
490 ; consequences of fitting out an ex- 
pedition to the interior of Africa, 497; 
projected measures for forming mer- 
cantile treaties with, 497. 

Aleppo, battle between the Egyptians and 
Turks at, 272. 

Alexander (the emperor,) changes his re- 
ligion, 346. 

America, safeguards of her freedom, 
300 ; the ballot not fairly tried in, 301; 
symptoms of her improvement, 388 ; 
expedition fitted out for the South seas, 
388 ; earliest settlements of, 389 ; war 
of therevolution “west of Albany,” 390; 
wrong notions of the early writers of 
its history, 392. 

Anti-Corn-law Circular, 126. 

Apennines (the), of what formations com- 
posed, 509. 

Apulia, agriculture in farms on an exten- 
sive scale in, 528 

Aristocracy, in England, cause of the de- 
cline of the, 290 ; its origin in the bat- 
tle of Hastings, 292. 

Artists, superiority of ancient masters, 2; 
attempts to encourage historical paint- 
ing, 4; importance of drawings of the 
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old masters to artists, 6; great masters 
of Italy and Spain painted on principle, 
24 ; scales of colours, 24 ; principles of 
the old masters, 25 ; materials and ve- 
hicles of colouring unknown to modern 
artists, 25; principles of colouring de- 
rived by Dutch and Flemish schools 
from Italy, 25; English artists, 35. 

Arts in England, increasing love of within 
the last fifty years, 1; a critical cata- 
logue of galleries needed, 2; superior- 
ity of ancient masters, 2; their revival 
on the establishment of the Royal Aca- 
demy, 30. 

Austria, late treaty with, 142; her vari- 
ous races not bound by any national 
bond, 142; outbreak in Bohemia pro- 
bable, 142; importance of the late 
treaty with, 268, 533. 


B. 


Bator (the), its efficacy not all for good, 
298; definition of immorality as relates 
to voting, 299 ; position of voters, 299 ; 
in France and the United States, 300; 
bri and intimidation, crimes against 
the state and the moral law, 302; the 
franchise a personal trust, 302; exten- 
sion of suffrage a remedial measure, 
303 ; limitation of franchise to posses- 
sors of certain property an absurdity, 
303 ; the ten-pound franchise a com- 
promise, 304; positions unfavourable 
to bold and independent action, 307 ; 
of little value without extended suf- 
frage, 308; shorter parliaments de- 
sirable, 308 ; the crown ought to re- 
tain the power of dissolving parlia- 
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ments, 309; points put forth by the 
Chartists, 309 ; property qualification, 
312; electoral districts, 312. 

Baltic sea, opinion of the powers border- 
ing on the coasts respecting, 164; claim 
preferred by Russia (in 1807), 164. 

Belgic provinces, revolution in, 555; de- 
crees arising from interference of foreign 
powers, 555 ; main object of their re- 
volution, 556; their union under the 
house of Burgundy, 575. 

Belgium, National Congress of, refuses 
assent to the territorial bases, 564; 
its constitution promulgated (1831), 
565; application to the Five Powers to 
compel Holland to evacuate Belgium, 
568; strengthened by alliance with 
England and France, 570 ; her demand 
to the Great Powers to revise the treaty, 
570; effect of the final treaty, 574; 
her just claims to Luxemburg and Lim- 
burg, 575 ; religious considerations op- 
pose the dismemberment of her pro- 
vinces, 587; her proper limits, 589 ; 
her independence important to liberty 
in Europe, 589. 

Bentinck (lord W.), his active measures 
against Thuggee, 540. 

Bhowanee, the patron goddess of the 
Thugs, 542. 

Black sea, error respecting British ships 
of war entering the, 163. 

Blacker (Mr. W.), system of improved 
tillage in Ireland advocated by, 631; 
results of his exertions, 632. 

Bogs in Ireland, inquiries respecting, 642; 
theories relative to their origin, 643; 
geological features of, 645; on their 
conversion into arable land, 648; com- 
missioners of perambulation recom- 
mended for the investigation of, 648. 

Bosnia, influence of Russia over, 266. 

Bosworth-field, battle of, completed a 
downfall long prepared, 292. 

Bourke (general), his statement before 
the committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Irish poor, 649. 

Brant (Joseph), life of, 386; letter written 
during his visit to England, 397; at 
Dartmouth College, 398 ; his early edu- 
cation, 399; visits. to England, 400; 
his renown as a warrior, 400 ; his tact 
in society, 401 ; his polished manners, 
403; his efforts to cure intemperance, 
407; his views on imprisonment for 
debt, 407; his views on Christianity, 
409, 412; erects the first episcopal 
church in Upper Canada, 411 ; his do- 
mestic virtues, 411; his death (1807), 
412; his Indian character, 412; rank 
of his family, 413; his conduct at the 
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battle of Lake George, 414; his na- 
tional customs in war, 418; exploits 
as a warrior, 418; arrival at the Ger- 
man Flatts (1778), 419 ; his humanity 
at Cherry Valley, 421; characteristic 
glimpses of him, 422; he carries havoc 
into the vales of Canajorharie, 427 ; 
his titles of “ lynx-eyed chieftain ” and 
a “two-lifed man,” 428; his martial 
costume, 429 ; anecdote illustrative of 
his humour and “ savagery,” 429; cha- 
racter as a statesman and a patriot, 
430 ; his great efforts for the improve- 
ment of his tribes, 431; his grand de- 
sign of an Indian combination broken 
up, 432. 

Broussa, British consul appointed at, 256. 

Buonaparte, his celebrated decrees con- 
cerning blockade, 204. 

Burgundy, cession of by the treaty of 
Madrid, 206. 

Burke (Edmund), extract from, on the 
rights of the poor, 635. 

Buxton (Mr.), his analysis of the evidence 
on the slave-trade, 477; computation 
of the number of Africans imported 
annually into Cuba and Brazil, 481; 
means suggested by him of rootingout 
slavery, 494. 


C. 


CampantA, population of, 514. 

Campbell (T.), his letter to the son of 
Brant, 414. 

Canada (Upper), its first episcopal church 
built by Brant, 411. 

Canning (Mr.), his suggestion of a joint 
declaration by England and the United 
States respecting the Spanish colenies, 
153; duties of governments towards 
resident subjects of other govern- 
ments, 160. 

Catharine II., manifesto on her accession 
to the throne, 346; her motive for be- 
coming a Greek, 346. 

Cayley (Mr.), his evidence on agricul- 
ture, 522. 

Cecil (Mr. secretary), copy of his defence 
in the British Museum, 615. 

Chantrey (sir F.), observations on his 
works, 44. 

Charles III., his ascension to the throne 
of Naples, 524. 

Charles V., descriptions of by De Thou 
and sir R. Morosyne, 599. 

Chartists (the), points put forth by them, 
309; the members they would place 
in parliament, 310 ; their indefinite re- 
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quirements, 315; their confessions, 
317 


Christian Church, unity of (till 888), 
324; schism between the Christians 
of the east and west, 324; evils from 
the primitive schism in, 357. 

Christianity, its spread from Byzantium 
to Slavonia, 325; confined to the more 
enlightened class, 326 ; schism of Pho- 
tinus, 326; introduced into Russia, 
326. 

Church of England, not the original na- 
tional Church, 452 ; acknowledgement 
of the duty of unlimited instruction 
important, 454. 

Church (the), the State in its relations to, 
433; obligation of governments to 
support, 435; owes its popularity to 
the efforts of the clergy, 436; change 
in the tone of controversy, 436; the 
state not bound to maintain a religion 
as such, 441; single-mindedness the 
first duty of a state, 443 ; ambiguity of 
the term State, 444; theology specu- 
lative, opinion the result, 445 ; govern- 
ment not necessarily competent to 
judge of religion, 445; grounds on 
which a state may claim unqualified 
obedience, 446; principle of a hierar- 
chy important, 454; education of the 
people the duty of government, 457 ; 
national worship formerly the bond of 
national life, 458; great political les- 
son of Christianity, 462; distinction 
between heathen and Christian states, 
459; religion the principle of national 
union, 460; Christianity not to be ap- 
plied as a test of citizenship, 461. 

Classical criticism, sound principles re- 
quired in, 681. 

Coleridge, change in the tone of contro- 
versy indebted to him, 436. 

Colours, scales of, 24 ; materials and ve- 
hicles of colouring unknown to modern 
artists, 25; M. Mérimée’s work on co- 
louring, 59. 

Commerce, treaties of, considered as con- 
tracts, 247; probable effects of that 
with the Porte, 250; convention be- 
tween England, Austria, and Turkey 
desirable, 270. 

Confessions of a Thug, by Capt. Taylor, 
534 ; materials whence derived, 540. 
Constantinople, her exports and imports, 
254; Russian endeavours to gain the 

young Sultan, 271. 

Convention of commerce and navigation, 
British and Turkish, 247. 

Cook (Capt.), circumstances of cruelty 
towards slaves related by, 484. 

Corn, importation of, late division in par- 
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liament on, 126; opposition of land- 
owners, 126; advantages of present 
corn-laws overrated by landowners, 
127; consequences of an illiberal war- 
fare with a foreign competitor, 127 ; 
consequences to the farmer of prohi- 
biting, 128 ; errors of the agricultural 
labourer, 128; landlords’ monopoly, 
129; advantages of extending com- 
merce, 129; why the policy of En- 
gland is viewed with distrust, 130; 
whether commercial hostility is to be 
disregarded, 132 ; reasons for removing 
the restriction, 132; markets frequented 
by our corn-merchants, 132; cost of 
importing wheat, 133; prices of corn 
in various countries, 133 ; lowest ave- 
rage price, 136; the character of the 
farmer injured by corn-laws, 136; 
ports from which our merchants im- 
port, 139. 

Cracow, dismemberment of its Alma Ma- 
ter, 373 

Cromwell, his idea on a monarchical na- 
tion become republican, 161. 

Cuba and Brazil, extent of slave-trade in, 
ty commercial arrangements with, 
486. 

a foundation of the autocracy of, 

4, 


D. 


DanvuBe (the), importance of its valleys, 
plains and channels, 268. 

Democracy and aristocracy, position of, 
290; cause of the decline of the lat- 
ter, 290; principle of the former ad- 
vancing, 295; what the proper in- 
fluence of the former, 295; the ten- 
dency of modern and Christian history 
towards the former, 317. 

Denmark, her .laim to certain honours, 
162 ; edict issued by in 1810, 206. 
Drainage Bill, objection urged against it, 
653; its principle established in En- 
gland in the reign of Henry III., 654. 


| Dublin Society, for what purpose esta- 


blished, 639; parliamentary grants to, 
641. 

Dumortier (M.), his reasoning respecting 
Belgium, 572. 

Duties on exports, various rates of, 255 ; 
trade crippled by various exactions, 
256. 


E. 


East India Company, their policy towards 
the native princes of India, 554, 
3Aa2 
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Eden (Mr.), his pamphlet on commercial 
treaties, 248. 

Edward VI. and Mary, reigns of, 593. 

Edward VI., conduct of his council during 
his minority, 597 ; rebellion during his 
reign, 601; death of, 615. 

Egypt, slave-hunts carried on by the 
Pacha’s army, 471. 

Emperor, title of, compared to that of 
King, 162. 

England, her claim to a maritime salute, 
162; near being involved in war by 
Nootka Sound, 164 ; defensive alliance 
between her and Holland (1678), 174; 
succours Portugal in 1826, 175; pre- 
rogative of her crown to declare war at 
pleasure, 179; quadruple alliance of 
1834, 180; respect paid by her, France 
and Spain to the property of their ene- 
mies in the public funds, 182; refrains 
from seizing French goods or ships 
previous to declaration of war in 1793, 
186; doubt respecting liability to re- 
prisals, 187; what her courts condemn 
as enemy’s property, 187; her imports 
of wool from Russia and Turkey, 253 ; 
her interference, and that of Austria, 
necessary to check the power of Mehe- 
met Ali, 263; management of her di- 
plomacy, 270; under the reigns of Ed- 
ward VI, and Mary, 590. 

English Constitution, its recognition of 
an old principle embodying important 
rights, 304 ; no right can be abrogated 
by force, 304 ; suspension of the right 
of every freetian of age to appear armed 
before his peers, 304; the one inde- 
feasible right of Englishmen, 305 ; cal- 
culations of expediency to be rejected, 
305; extension of suffrage favourable 
to the democratic principle, 307; out- 
ward form of civilization mistaken for 
its spirit, 314 ; on the right to possess 
arms, 316. 

Eristoff, prize awarded at Petersburg to, 
348. 


‘ Esclavage et Traite’ (by M. de Gaspa- 
rin), 466. 


F. 


FerDINAND,his proclamations from Sicily, 
525 


Fergusson (R. C.), his speeches on Poland, 
369. 


Feringhea, disclosures of, relating to the 
Thugs, 538. 

Florence, council held at (1439), 358. 

France, her influence in Egypt, 261; her 
ambitious policy, 261; her views re- 
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specting power, 262; moral and political 
changes from our war with, 293; con- 
sequences of the revolution in, 293; 
the ballot there a failure, 301 ; Belgian 
provinces annexed to, by the battle of 
Fleurus (in 1794), 558. 

Francis I., murder of his two ministers in 
Milan, 167. 


G. 


GaspaRIn (M. de), hisfacts and arguments 
on the French colonies, 482; system 
of registration necessary, 483. 

Genius, anomaly a characteristic of the 
highest order of, 691. 

Germanic Confederation, what it included 
by the Congress of Vienna, 582. 

Germanic Diet, possesses no power to le- 
gislate for the internal concerns of its 
states, 581. 

Gladstone (W. E.), on the union of 
church and state, 434; on the influ- 
ences of religion, and its symbols, 437 ; 
absurdities from the application of his 
principles, 438; his personality of na- 
tions, 438; insufficiency of voiuntary 
exertion for religious instruction, 442 ; 
competency of the governing body to 
choose a religion, 443; his argument 
against persecution, 447; incapacity 
of force to act on religious principle, 
448 ; religious principle perpetuated by 
an immutable external record, 449. 

Gregory XVI., falls a victim to Russian 
wiles, 373. 

Gunn (Rev. W.), his Cartonensia, 23. 


H. 


Hartrorp (lord, afterwards duke of So- 
merset), his first despatches to sir W. 
Paget, 595; extraordinary efforts to 
defend himself, 603 ; treachery of sir 
W. Paget towards, 605; his confine- 
ment in the Tower, 605 ; falls a victim 
to the craft of Northumberland, 608 ; 
is beheaded, 610. 

Hastings, battle of, the foundation of 
English aristocracy, 292. 

Hogarth, subjects of his pictures, 27. 

Holland, treaties with, respecting free 
ships, free goods, and of defensive alli- 
ance, 198. 

Holland and Belgium, issue of the dis- 
solution of their union, 556; bound- 
aries fixed by the Treaty of London, 
557; circumstances of their union, 
558; their different fates, after the fall 
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of the French empire, 560; cause of 
the Belgian revolution, 561; right of 
the Five Powers to interfere, 561; ter- 
ritorial questions concerning, 563; king 
of Holland rejects the eighteen articles 
and invades Belgium, 566; his pro- 
ceeding repelled by France, 567; he 
changes his policy, 570. 

Homer, on the self-contradictions of, 662; 
Wolff’s theory exumined, 680; neces- 
sity of a solid basis of principle in cri- 
ticism, 681; inquiry into the sources 
of the discrepancies in the Iliad and 
Odyssee, 685; on the characteristic 
feature of his genius, 691 ; examination 
of part of the Odyssee, 695 ; proofs of 
the integrity of the Iliad, 710. 

Hoper (bishop), his letter to Cecil, 607. 

Hungary, her qualifications for a commer- 
cial union with England, 137 ; her pre- 
sent condition implies a demand for our 
manufactures, 137, 140; prime quality 
of her corn, 139 ; deficient cultivation 
of land in, 139 ; line of communication 
indicated, 139; granaries at Trieste, 
139 ; can support double the present 
number of her inhabitants, 140; her 
population agricultural, 140; advan- 
tages of trade with Hungary, 140, 143; 
well disposed towards England, 143. 

Huskisson (Mr.), his statement respect- 
ing our importation of corn, 659. 

Hyderabad, festival of the Mohorum in, 
546. 


I. 


In1Ap and Odyssee, whether the produc- 
tion of one poet, 680, 682; the Mneid 
proved to contain equal self-contradic- 
tions, 665, 684; reasonable sources of 
the discrepancies in, 685 ; an instance 
cited and examined, 686; critical ana- 
lysis of part of the Odyssee, 695; the 
fictitious narrative of Ulysses misunder- 
stood by the German critics, 702; evi- 
dence of the integrity of the Iliad, 710, 


89qq- 

India, system of Thuggee first discovered 
in, 538; energy of the British govern- 
ment in India in the extirpation of 
crimes, 554. 

Indian tribes, their sense of honour, 393 ; 
their education and character, 394; 
athletic exercises of, 395; warlike wis- 
dom of their policy, 416; regular sy- 
stem of their warfare, 417. 

International law (see Law). 

Ireland, measures to be adopted for the 
employment of the labouring classes 
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in, 619; public attention directed to 
the state of society in, 620; state of her 
agricultural population, 622; act passed 
(1727) concerning cultivation of land 
in, 624 ; defects in her system of farm- 
ing, 625 ; system of con-acre, 626; sy- 
stematic junction of farms in, desira- 
ble, 627 ; tenancy in common, cause of 
much evil in, 628 ; means of rendering 
tillagemore profitablein, 631; bad state 
of culture in, 636; its prosperity impos- 
sible till the poor have the necessaries 
of life, 637 ; capital employed in her 
agriculture, 638 ; benefit of agricultural 
societies, 640; reclamation of waste 
lands, 642; drainage acts, 652; objec- 
tion to drainage bill, 653; principle of 
the poor law of Elizabeth adopted in, 
655; arableterritory not half cultivated, 
660; superior to Scotland in soil and 
climate, 660. 

Italy, extensive cultivation of the mul- 
berry-tree in, 511. 

Ivan III., a powerful champion of auto- 
cracy, 338 ; Russia delivered from the 
Tartar yoke, 338 ; the title of Czar first 
assumed by him, 339; his domestic 
policy, 339. 

Ivan IV., his union of theocracy with 
autocracy, 340; converts his palace 
into a monastery, 341; his blasphe- 
mous conduct, 342. 


J, 


Jerrerson (Mr.), expedition planned by 
him to the Rocky Mountains, 388. 

Jesuits, note attached to their edition of 
the ‘ Principia,’ 447. 


K. 


Kant, his reply to the king of Prussia re- 
specting the Critical Philosophy, 447. 

Knox (John), his appearance in England, 
611. 


L. 


Lasorve (M. de), his work entitled 
‘ Chasse aux Négres,’ 471. 

Lake George, battle of, 414. (See Branr.) 

Lamartine, change in his style, 221 ; his 
fall as a poet, 224; sensation caused 
in France by his ‘ Méditations,’ 224 ; 
criticisms on his ‘ Méditations,’ 228; re. 
marks on his ‘Harmonies,’ 232; his 
‘Jocelyn,’ 235; his present position, 
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237; his thoughts on poetry, 243; 
disproportion between his imagination 
and mental powers, 245; ‘ Les Recueille- 
ments Poétiques,’ 241 ; comparison be- 
tween the author and poet, 243. 

Land, reclamation of in England by drain- 
age, 657. 

La Vendée and La Loire Inférieure, state 
of their agricultural population, 623. 
Law, international, what it teaches, 145; 
inquiry as to the means by which laws 
have been made by tacit consent, 146; 
justice the best ground for inter- 
ference with other powers, 147; a 
question arising when a colony shakes 
off the sovereignty of the parent state, 
147; when interference with a co- 
lony is improper, 148; claim of the 
right of interference, 149; when one 
state may treat another as an enemy, 
152; alliance formed at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 152; the ‘ droit d’aubaine,’ 156 ; 
usage of nations regarding the entrance 
of one sovereign on the territory of an- 
other, 156; case relating to a foreign 
army or fleet, 157 ; definition of piracy, 
158; impossibility of a general rule re- 
lating to first discovery, 165 ; to what 
maritime territory extends, 165; send- 
ing or receiving ministers optional, 167; 
question relative to ambassadors, 167 ; 
municipal power to determine on ne- 
gotiations, 168; when treaties are abro- 
gated, 169; private titles to lands, 170; 
question of guaranty, 170; distinction 
between guaranty and surety, 172; 
embarrassments from joint engage- 
ments, 173; rules of interpretation of, 
by Grotius, Vattel and Rutherfurd, 175 ; 
a state to be considered an individual, 
176 ; embargo, a mitigated act of hos- 
tility, 177; reprisals, when negative 
and when positive, 177; difficulty of 
distinguishing acts of general detention 
from reprisals, 178 ; special reprisals 
now in disuse, 179 ; on the power and 

right of making war, 179. 

Lawrence (sir T.), his collection of draw- 
ings, 4 ; ge with Government 
respecting them, 5; character of his 
works, 35. 

Lee (Dr.), his celebrated report com- 
mended by Vattel and Montesquieu, 
182. 

Leibnitz, his memoir on the means of 
Louis XIV. gaining the preponderance 
over Europe, 261. 

Leopold (prince), conditions of his ac- 
cepting the crown of Belgium, 566. 

Liberal principles, their advance when 
understood, 297 ; two important wants 
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to be supplied, 297; the reform mos 
necessary and difficult, 297; struggle 
to be endured, 298; symbols of the 
“ movement,” 298. 

Liverpool (lord), his discourse respecting 
the treaty between England and Hol- 
land (in 1678), 174. 

Lombardy and Bavaria, number of cattle 
in, compared with that in the kingdom 
of Naples, 529. 

Louis XIV., his ordinance on the confis- 
cation of property, 197. 

Luxemburg and Limburg, case of, as re- 
lating to Belgium, 574; united with 
the Belgic provinces, 575; feelings of 
the people towards Holland, 576; the 
former a part of ancient Belgium, 
578. 

Lynch (Mr.), his labours for the employ- 
ment of the Irish poor, 651; on the 
soil and climate of Scotland and Ire- 
land, 661. 


M. 


Macepon1a and Roumelia, the former 
less restricted in her export trade than 
the latter, 255. 

Martin, observations on his ‘Fall of Ni- 
neveh,’ 40; his engravings, 41; treat- 
ment his works received, 41. 

Mary (queen), early letters of, 597; her 
proclamation at Charing Cross, 617. 

Mason (sir J.), series of letters of, 606. 

Maurice (Rev. F.), his acquaintance with 
the opinions of dissenters, 434; his 
view of social relations, 440; his 
thoughts on education, 441 ; his reply 
to the charge of inconsistency, 449 ; 
opinions relating to schoolmasters, 
451; plans for education, 451, in- 
struction not the most powerful means 
of education, 453. 

Mayence, convention of, 167. 

Mehemet Ali, his monopolies of trade, 
256; sole means for preservation of 
his empire, 257; his strength and 
resources, 262; his treachery to the 
Turks, 272; union of England and 
Austria required to crush his power, 
272; his endeavours to banish slave- 
hunts in Africa, 473. 

Melbourne (lord), his cabinet over- 
thrown by sir R. Peel, 286; blame 
not imputable to him or his friends, 

288: 


Mérimée (M.), his work on the theory of 
colouring, 59. 

Mesta o transplanted from Spain to 
Italy, 51 
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Michael Angelo, a terra cotta by him 
brought from Italy, 50. 

Ministry, sudden change of, 287; effect 
of ministerial changes on free institu- 
tions, 288. 

Montagu (chief justice), his summons to 
attend at court, 614. 

Montenegro, its situation adapted for a 
naval arsenal, 266. 

Moscow, treaty concluded at (1686), 359. 

Muscovy, attempt to establish a line of 
succession to its ducal throne, 337 ; 
conquests made by religion and the 
sword, 355. 


N. 


Naptes (kingdom of), her commercial 
and internal influence on Great Britain, 
507; systems of agriculture in, 508 ; 
rain supplies the means of irrigation in, 
510; advantages to agriculture from 
her soil and climate, 510; mountain 
system of agriculture, 511; improved 
systems of tillage in, 512; agriculture 
in Campania, 512; skill and industry 
of her farmers, 514; agriculture in 
Apulia, 515; revenue from the pas- 
tures of Apulia, 516; calculation on 
the distribution of pasture land, 518 ; 
privileges to the Locati in, 520; esti- 
mate of her superficies, 529 ; report of 
the number of cattle in, 529; numerous 
publications issuing from the press in, 
531; contracts with England for ex- 
portation of corn, 532; bounty on iz- 
portation of foreign corn, 533. 

Nassau (house of), of what branches it 
consisted, 580. 

Netheriands (the), order in council re- 
specting her vessels (1832), 178; di- 
stinction by her fundamental law of 
the Dutch from the Belgic provinces, 
556; law concerning William of Orange, 
579; settlement by the Congress of 
Vienna, 581; treaties relative to, 555. 

Nicholas I., his dangerous and grasping 
policy, 346; his character, 360; his 
oath to observe the Polish charter,361. 

Nicholls (Mr.), his third report on Poor- 
laws, 634. 

Nicon (the Patriarch), sacred books in- 
troduced by, 349. 

Nigaud, his critique on Lamartine’s style, 
22 


0. 


Opvessa, Neapolitan vessels sent to load 
corn from, 533. 
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Odyssee (see Intap). 

Ogilvie (Dr.), assistance given to him by 
Brant in translations, 410. 

Olga and Vladimir, their conversion to 
Christianity, 328 ; monkish fabrication 
respecting the latter, 328; dreary pe- 
riod succeeding his death, 330. 

Oxford divines, startling results promul- 
gated by, 456. 


P. 


Pacer (sir W.), his trial by the Star- 
chamber, 610. 

Painting in oil and in fresco, sources of 
information on, 57; theory of colour- 
ing by Mérimée, 59. 

Palmerston (lord), dispatch of commis- 
sioners to Havana (March 20), 479; 
his statement to the Portuguese mini- 
ster, 491; his speech on Belgian af- 
fairs, 572. 

Paris, treaty of, carried into effect by the 
Congress of Vienna (1815), 561. 

Parliaments, their shorter duration desira- 
ble, 308. 

Peel (sir R.), flimsy pretext for his 
resignation, 278; his speech on 13th 
May, 279; political fraud attempted 
on the nation, 281; his demonstration 
of an untruth, 282; the great lesson 
his speech has taught, 283 ; his respon- 
sibility to provide a government whose 
movement he had stopped, 286. 

Peter the Great, decree issued by his au- 
thority (in 1724), 323; his establish- 
ment of the holy directing Synod, 343; 
title of antichrist given him, 344 ; his 
care to have the Holy Synod recog- 
nised abroad, 344. 

Pictures, opinions on many in the National 
Gallery, 8 ; gallery of lord F. Egerton, 
14; opportunities of purchase lost by 
the trustees of the National Gallery, 
15; wrong estimate of, 18; facilities 
to examine collections afforded by no- 
ble families, 19. 

Plato, assumption on which he founded 
his polity, 443. 

Poets, philosophical criticism to be ap- 
plied to, 692. 

Poland, her loss of sovereignty over Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia (1621), 264 ; con- 
sequences of her union with Lithuania, 
336; the pope and the king regarded 
as spiritual and political heads by its 
church, 337; synod constituted in, 359; 
violation of the charter of 1815 by the 
czars, 361; clergy of, 362; the occasion 
of insurrection, 363; cause of her per- 
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secution of Catholicism, 363; her con- 
secrated buildings turned into hospitals 
and dungeons, 364; decrees issued to 
separate the Greek and Roman Catholic 
churches, 364 ; nomination of a priest, 
365 ; estates confiscated in, 367. 

Police (Rural), Report of Commissioners 
on the establishment of, 64; extract 
from ‘ Duties of Constables,’ 65; ty- 
thing-man, vill, and constable, 65 ; the 
ancient police of England, 66; extracts 
from statute of Winchester, 66; anci- 
ent constabulary force, 68 ; distinction 
between the magisterial and ministerial 
functions of justices of the peace, 69 ; 
functions of “ watch and ward,” 69; 
official information needed of extent 
of crime, 69; migratory and resident 
depredators, 70 ; confessions of thieves, 
71; practices of thieves in London, 
87; anecdote of a thief, 89; house- 
breakers, swell-mob, common thieves, 
89; means of bank robbery, 91; pre- 
cautions against plunderers, 93; va- 
grants distinguished from regular 
thieves, 94 ; pretences of vagrants to 
obtain money, 99; evidence given by 
Mr. Spencer, 101; case of Lieut. Cole, 
102; impunity of rioters, 103; inse- 
curity of travellers, 104; means for 
repressing robberies, 106 ; state of the 
constabulary in Somersetshire, 107 ; 
difference between parish and trained 
constables, 109; means of rendering 
the system efficient, 111; want of 
protection to person and property in 
the country, 111; advantages of local 
institutions, 113; migratory classes of 
thieves, 114; javelin-men a relic of 
the escort of horse, 115; difficulties in 
reforming the constabulary, 116; re- 
capitulation of some conclusions of the 
Commissioners in their ‘ Report,’ 118 ; 
concluding remarks ofthe‘ Report,’ 123. 

Ponsonby (lord), his exertions for the 
Belgic cause, 566. 

Poor Inquiry Commissioners, their evi- 
dence convincing, 621; extract from 
their first report, 627; extract from 
third report, 636; extract from fourth 
report, 649; Board of Improvement 
recommended by, 658. 

Poor-law Act, benefit of to Ireland, 619. 

Portugal, bill for the suppression of slave- 
trade in, 501; on the right of search- 
ing her vessels, 501 ; our position with 
the government of, 503; repugnance 
to fulfil her engagements, 505; her 
breaches of faith grounds for declara- 
tion of war, 506. 

Principalities, countries included under 
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this title, 257; former importance of 
their commerce, 257. 


Q. 


QUAKERS, answer to their objections to 
the union of church and state, 434. 
Queen Victoria, Wyon’s medal of, 54. 


R. 


RapuHaet, his pictures few in number, 
many in fresco, 20; many copies from, 
20; his character as a painter, 23. 

Reform Bill, imperfect in its operation, 
290; errors in framing it, 294; the 
moral law, and that of the English 
constitution, 295. 

Reformation (the), the people taught byit 
their proper place in the social scheme, 
292 ; the second aristocracy created by 
it and Henry VIII., 292. 

Religion, considerations upon, 319; not 
to be regarded a means, 320; its de- 
gradation when priests are converted 
into government spies, 323; struggle 
for empire in Slavonia, 325. 

Revolution of 1688, the triumph of ari- 
stocracy over restored monarchy and 
the people, 292. 

Rights of property, claims considered 
under this head, 163. 

Royal Academy, its establishment, 30 ; 
causes of schism in, 30 ; ill-treatment of 
Martin’s pictures, 41. 

Russell (lord John), his Letter to the elec- 
tors of Stroud, 273 ; his announcement 
of the breaking up of the administra- 
tion, 275; his remarks respecting the 
Potwallopers, 306. 

Russia, her spirit hostile to Europe, 141; 
her only civilization the art of war, 
141; methods of defeating her hostility, 
142; her claim to territory in America, 
164; her restricting intercourse with 
the Black Sea, 255 ; stipulation in her 
treaties with the Porte respecting Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, 264; assumes a 
protectorship over the provinces, 264 ; 
treachery to Turkey, 264-5; assumes 
the direction of quarantines in the prin- 
cipalities, 265 ; censorship of the press, 
265; her insidious conduct, 266; se- 
cret treaty between the Czar and Vla- 
dnick, 266; false professions in her 
designs on other countries, 267 ; her 
small aggressive power, 268; revenue 
of the empire, 269; history of the 
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church in, 319 ; demands of the church 
on every Russian, 322; fundamental 
regulations of government, 324; her 
social fabric, 332; her subjection to 
the Tartars, 334 ; decline of the Rurick 
dynasty, 336; increase of power of the 
clergy, 337; throne passed into the 
house of Romanoff, 343; the Bible un- 
known amongst her people, 347; Rus- 
so-Greek church independent of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, 342 ; per- 
formance of divine service at Moscow, 
348 ; Russian passport to heaven, in the 
British Museum, 353; machinery of 
Russian state policy, 354; her ag- 
gression upon Poland, 356; engage- 
ments not observed by, 359 ; ecclesi- 
astical consistory annexed to the Rus- 
sian Holy Synod, 365; imperial re- 
script (1838), 366; regulations con- 
cerning civil functionaries, 366; her 
classes of nobles, 367; ukase respect- 
ing “ mixed marriages,” 368 ; facts of 
persecutions in Poland, 369; her sy- 
stem towards other countries, 376; 
takes advantage of the power of reli- 
gious associations, 377 ; union of reli- 
gious and state policy, 379. 

Ryche (lord-chancellor), his arrangement 
of evidence against the duke of Somer- 
set, 608. 


Ss. 


Scue tpt (the), natural boundary between 
Holland and Belgium, 574; right of, 
held by several powers at different 
times, 574. 

Scotland, maintenance of a presbyterian 
establishment by an Anglican Catholic 
government, 448. 

Scott (sir W.), his decisions respecting 
maritime territory, 165; his doctrine 
unfairly criticized by Mr. Chitty, 183. 

Sculpture, its encouragement among the 
Greeks, 47 ; Baily’s works, 45 ; English 
school requires patronage, 48; descrip- 
tion of a tomb by Canova, 49 ; terra 
cotta by Michael Angelo, brought from 
Italy, 50. 

Servia, influence of Russia in, 265; folly 
of attempting a constitutional govern- 
ment in, 265; its constitutional assem- 
bly, 266. 

Seymour (lord), career of, 599 ; his letter 
to Catherine Parr, 600; letters to his 
brother, 600. 

Sicily, demand for corn in, 530. 

Sierra Leone, report of commissioners on 
the slave-trade, 473; slave-vessels con- 
demned, 499; mixed commission at, 
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481; the Veloz condemned, 486; our 
limited settlements in, 498. 

Sherwood (Dr.), on the system of Thug- 
gee, 538; introduction to his work 
concerning the Thugs, 539. 

Silesian loan, case of'(1753), 182. 

Slave-trade (the), 466 ; great causes of its 
existence, 468 ; inefficiency of our crui- 
sers, 469; description of a slave-hunt, 
472; report of commissioners at Sierra 
Leone, 473,499; causes of ready supply 
to the slave-dealers, 474 ; lord Claren- 
don’s observation on the encouragement 
given to, 475 ; difficulties of conviction 
concerning, 476 ; analysis of evidence 
on, 477 ; number of Africans annually 
imported into Cuba and Brazil, 481 ; 
English manufactured for, 482 ; 
Christian and Mahommedan traffic in 
slaves, 483; negroes carried into sla- 
very fewer than those destroyed in the 
capture, 483; torments and mortality 
on the passage, 484-5; capture of the 
‘Veloz,’ 487; facts relative to the death 
of slaves, 491 ; mercantile interests op- 
posed to its abolition, 492; power of 
England to check the slave-trade, 492; 
registration of slaves at Cape of Good 
Hope, 490 ; trade of the Gold Coast in 
slaves, 498 ; eagerness of the African 
rulers for friendship of England, 498 ; 
Portuguese slave-trade, 501. 

Sleeman (col.), his investigations relative 
to the Thugs, 538. 

South Seas, expedition for the, 388. (See 
AMERICA.) 

State-paper office, access of literary men 
to the, 590. 

State, relation of the church to the, 433 ; 
ambiguity of the term, 444; education 
of the people the duty of the, 457. 

Statistical Society of London, journal of 
the, 126; importance of accurate statis- 
tical details, 133. 

Stone (W. L.), his life of Brant, 385 ; his 
impartiality, 420. 

Stowell (lord), his principle that every 
power has the exclusive right to enforce 
its own municipal law and maritime po- 
lice, 502. 

Sultan Mahmoud, his death, and conduct 
of the Czar, 271 ; anarchy in the Porte, 
272. 


T. 


Tarrars, their descent on Russia, 333 ; 
policy of their conduct, 334. 

Tavoliere di Puglia (the), first blow it re. 
ceived was from the kings of France 
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and Spain, 521; change in admini- 
stration of, 522; one source of bands 
of robbers, 523; re-establishment of, 
525 ; its institution the source of the 
Apulian system of agriculture, 527, 

Taylor (Capt. Meadows), his work ‘ Con- 
fessions of a Thug,’ 549. 

Tecumseh, his title of the “ Indian Buo- 
naparte,” 415; slain in the battle of the 
Thames, 415 ; his influence among the 
Indians, 415. 

Tenore (M.), his geological map, 512. 

Thuggee, the system unknown in England 
till 1816, 531; its knowledge at first 
confined to central India, 538; plans 
of a sotha orinveigler, 542 ; connivance 
of the natives in authority in the mur- 
ders, 549. 

Thugs, organized system of the, 538; 
one result of the general passion of 
pursuit, 542. 

Titian, his picture of the Cornaro family, 


1. 

Téplitz, meeting of the Czar and his mi- 
nisters at, 269. 

Tories, untiring efforts of the, 283. 

Tudor princes, necessary consequence of 
their policy, 292. 

Turkey, causes of her embarrassments, 
247; difficulties in negotiating treaties 
with, 248; her former commercial po- 
licy contrasted with that of other coun- 
tries, 253; her commercial system in 
regard to the produce of her own soil, 
253; arbitrary exactions, 254; popu- 
lation of her empire, 258 ; her commer- 
cial resources in Europe, 259; duty on 
exports from the Sultan’s dominions 
impracticable, 267. 

Tyrone, description of part of, 630. 

Tytler (Mr.), his history of the reigns of 
Edward VI. ang Mary, 590; character 
of his work, 591; his modernizing the 
orthography, 592 ; his plot divided into 
three periods, 595. 


U. 


Unirep States, attempt made to violate 
their neutrality, 196; general diffusion 
of elementary education in the, 387 ; 
involved in practicalities, 387. 

Uruguay (republic of), mode of transport- 
ing slaves into, 481. 

Utrecht, commercial treaty of, 169. 

Uzbek Khan, firman issued by, 335. 


¥. 


Van de Weyer (M.), note presented by 
him to the Germanic conference, 584, 
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bee his specimens of portrait paint- 

ing, 26. 

Vattel, his definition of neutral imparti- 
ality, 195. 

Victor Hugo, comparison between him 
and Lamartine, 37; canse of his fall 
the same as that of Lamartine, 236 ; 
progress of ideas has changed the point 
of view of philosophy, 238 ; effects of 
the rise of poetry, 239. 

Vienna, Congress of, vainly attempted to 
classify the states of Europe, 161; en- 
deavours to settle questions relative to 
rivers, 166. 

Treaty of, what it guaranteed to 
the king of Prussia, 171; sixth article 
of the treaty of, 579; sixty-seventh ar- 
ticle relating to prince Frederick, 580 ; 
congress of concerning the Nether- 
lands, 581. 

Virgil, critical analysis of the Aneid (see 
JENEID), 

Vladimir Monomachus, admonitions to 
his sons on his death-bed, 331. 


W. 


War, acquisition of territory not a justi- 
fying cause, 188; laws of, as practised 
in Europe and America, 189 ; property 
not subject to confiscation during war, 
189; necessity and retaliation some- 
times occasion it, 190; effects of civi- 
lization on “ war by land,” and the 
severity of “ maritime warfare,” 190; 
maritime captures of private property, 
191 ; power given by a letter of marque, 
191; sentence of a court a national mat- 
ter, 192; mixed commission complaints 
of illegal capture, 192; unlimited lawful- 
ness of means in war, 192; convention 
of 1757, 194; rights of war as to neu- 
trals, 194; case of qualified neutral- 
ity, 195; passage for armies through a 
neutral territory, 195; foreign enlist- 
ment act of 1819, 196; a neutral go- 
vernment bound to punish breaches of 
neutrality by its subjects, 197 ; ques- 
tions between neutrals and belligerents, 
197; treaties in favour of the maxim 
“free ships, free goods,” 198 ; contro- 
versies relating to contraband, 200; 
commercial treaty between England 
and United States, 202; rules con- 
cerning blockade, 203 ; distinction be- 
tween a blockade and a siege, 204; 
rule of the war of 1756, 205; forcible 
resistance justifies confiscation of neu- 
tral property, 205 ; transfer of territory 
not necessarily loss of property, 206; 
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interference justifiable to prevent hos- 
tile collisions, 207. 

Warburton (Mr.), his assertion relative to 
the liberal party, 296. 

Washington, his decision respecting “free 
ships, free goods,” 196. 

Waste-land company, Ireland, incorpo- 
rated in 1836, 651. 

Weale (Mr.), his evidence respecting Ire- 
land, 661. 

Wellington (duke of), discrepancy between 
his statements and sir R. Peel’s, 284. 
West, his character, 31 ; his being a “me- 
chanical painter” refuted, 32; lasting 
merit of his works, 34; his encourage- 

ment of talent, 34. 

Westall, his drawings, 39; his pictures 
described, 39; preceptor to princess 
Victoria, 39. 

Westminster (bishop of), letter from, 598. 

Wheaton (Dr.), his ‘Elements of Interna- 
tional Law,’ 144; his definition of the 
law of nations, 145; few actions irre- 
spective of circumstances, 146; right 
of self-preservation and intervention, 
150; principle of the balance of power 
exaggerated, 151; examples of inter- 
vention by European states in the 
affairs of each other, 151; extracts 
from Wheaton’s work, 153; his ex- 
planation of sending troops to Por- 
tugal (in 1826), 153; treaty respect- 
ing the interference of the Christian 
powers in favour of the Greeks, 153; 
comparison between this treaty and 


the Crusades, 154 ; rights of independ- 
ence, 155; instances of guarantees by 
special compact, 155; remarks on mu- 
nicipal institutions, 156; observations 
on piracy and impressment of foreign 
seamen, 158; these examined, 159; 
jurisdiction of consuls in foreign coun- 
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tries, 160; questions of international 
honours- and precedence, 161; his 
misconception of the treaty of Adri- 
anople, 163; remarks on rivers, 165 ; 
on the power to alienate national pro- 
perty, 169; his misapprehension of 
the nature of guarantees, 171; distinc- 
tion between offensive and defensive 
alliances, 173; treaties of succour and 
their tendencies, 173; extract on in- 
ternational rights of states in their hos- 
tile relations, 176; war only justifiable 
in extreme cases, 180; declaration of 
the existence of a state of war neces- 
sary, 181; when an enemy’s property 
may be lawfully confiscated, 183 ; seizure 
of persons on breaking out of war, 184 ; 
his unfairness respecting Great Britain, 
185. 

Wolff, his theory respecting the poems of 
Homer, 663, 680; the Acneid analysed 
on the principles of the Wolffian school, 
665; inconsistency of the Wolffian cri- 
tics, 680, 689. ‘ 

Working classes, causes of their errors, 
318. 

Wyatt (T.), his conspiracy, 618. 

Wyon’s medal of the Queen, 54. 


X. 
XENOPHON, his remark respecting agricul- 
ture, 638. 
Y. 
Yaros.ay, his code of laws, 331. 


Young (Arthur), his account of tillage in 
Ireland, 625. 
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